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OK THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 

BT KASSANDKA TITAKIA. 



The International Congress of Women is over, and with the 
departure of the last delegate from London the onlooker begins 
to claim his right of judgment, the right of awaiting results and 
of settling down into a feeling of satisfaction or of disappointment. 
As in most other manifestations of human thought or human 
energy, the outsiders have splintered into various groups, such as 
the totally indifferent, composed of the man who rashly despises 
and the woman who ignores, the entirely disapproving and the 
unrestrictedly enthusiastic. I find that a quite insufficient pro- 
portion of the crowd that thronged to hear the speeches at St. 
Martin's and the "Westminster Town Hall, took the dispassionate 
and expectant view which would seem the only one possible under 
the circumstances. The general London public, which has assist- 
ed with a sort of dazed wonder at this phenomenon of a number of 
women, from foreign parts, too, gathering together and settling 
the affairs of the world in a few sentences, very decided and some- 
times inefficient — when it has not entirely shrugged its shoulders, 
has either come away from the meetings in a state of delighted 
surprise, because it had only expected nonsense and had found an 
organization in magnificent working order, or of bitter disappoint- 
ment because it had gone to hear finished orators, convincing 
argument, in short, "something new," and had gone in vain. 

Many are those who flock out to the desert because there 
seems to be a kind of attraction, in other words a fashion, for 
flocking that way, and who know not what they are going out to 
see — a prophet, a man clothed in fine raiment, or a reed shaken 
by the wind. So that, whatever disappointment may be hovering 
in the atmosphere after the passage of such a "sign of the times" 
as the Women's Congress undoubtedly is — and disappointment 
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does exist, except in the breasts of the members themselves — is 
perhaps as much the fault of the spectators as of the actors. 
Nevertheless, how many of the unenlightened who went forth to 
seek the prophet have found only the reed shaken by the wind — 
often, too, by an ill wind! 

I think it unnecessary to dwell on the questions of detail 
which have lost the interest of actuality, the names of the dele- 
gates, the several divisions and sub-divisions of the work of the 
Congress. Such a catalogue would only have had a sort of guide 
book interest during the meetings, and is, moreover, to be found 
in the daily papers, which spoke at great length and with a sort of 
awe — mostly refraining from criticism or the expression of opin- 
ions^ — of the many distinguished ladies who represented the dif- 
ferent countries in the various sections. What is now more im- 
portant is to get, if possible, at what these women meant to 
achieve before they met, what is likely to be achieved by their 
having met, and, lastly, what to my humble way of thinking it 
would be desirable that they should achieve — very often, I am 
afraid, a completely different thing from what is either likely or 
intended. The results striven for by the mass of the Congress 
members, the results also which women are on the high road to 
obtaining, do not appeal to many, and I think justly, as being the 
absolute desideratum of feminine progress. Speaking personally, 
from personal conversation with actual delegates, and principally 
with women who did not form part of the International Congress, 
but were in other respects quite as remarkable as the women who 
did, it would not appear that this great meeting has marked any 
considerable or lasting step in the development of women's in- 
telligence. And the fundamental amelioration of woman's in- 
telligence is, surely, a more lasting ambition than to increase at 
haphazard the weight of her duties or to stretch out to be- 
wilderment the horizon of her rights. True, increased rights 
bring increased duties, and the sense of manifold duties to per- 
form, that are noble in themselves and beneficent in their ef- 
fects, can only tend to augment that comprehension of our re- 
sponsibility towards ourselves and towards others that is the 
only real and solid foundation of character. Woman, up to not 
Aery many years ago, was a creature of whims, the victim quite 
as much of her own want of reason as of man's tyrannous injustice. 
Intelligence in an average degree was not the average lot of the 
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average woman, neither were self-reliance and reason and char- 
acter, taken in its more restricted sense of firmness and conse- 
quence, the traditional heritage of the fair sex. All this is 
rapidly changing, and it must be confessed that the change has 
been wrought almost entirely by the increase of woman's preroga- 
tives and responsibilities. 

But where will the advantage be if the gaining of one set of 
qualities only leads to the losing of another, if developing one 
portion of woman's intellectual capacity means the stifling of the 
other, if we are getting out of old trammels only to fall into an 
abyss of new deficiencies? 

It would, perhaps, be difficult for anyone not present at the 
meetings, for anyone not acquainted with the general atmos- 
phere of the Congress, to realize the sense of vague disappoint- 
ment and discomfort that wedged its way into the minds of 
many among the unbiassed yet alien audience. The very way 
in which the Congress was organized — and that was admirable — 
the smooth manner in which things proceeded, the automatic 
succession of lifeless speeches, had an uncanny effect on the mere 
listener, as of a monotonous cinematographic performance in 
black and grey, instead of an assembly where the most vital in- 
terests of the human race were being handled. "Are these wo- 
men?" asked a countrywoman of mine who had spent an after- 
noon congressing with me, I am afraid in much the same spirit 
in which she would have spent it in shopping. "Is this how they 
like women over here?" And this last question I could not 
answer. I only observed that the worthy representatives of our 
sex did not perhaps care to be liked, or at least placed the mean 
desire to win approbation a step or two beneath contempt — a con- 
sideration wholly beyond the range of comprehension of my 
friend's limited Latin mind. And slowly, as I sat through meet- 
ing after meeting, in one and another of the numerous sections, 
the conviction dawned on me that there was something young 
and amateurish and beside the mark in many of the papers read, 
and that the general drift of these was to merge the individual 
work of clever women into a kind of collective fanaticism, to 
bring to the front too many of the women only capable of 
mediocrity, and to isolate the work of woman from the work of 
man. There are several remarks which I think no one who at- 
tended the Congress can fail to have made; for instance, that the 
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standard of the speeches, apart from some brilliant exceptions, 
was not high; that the tendency was to lower the increased scope 
of woman's work, which is an ideal, into a sex question, which 
is a fad; that much that was said sounded illogical towards na- 
ture, and was intensely feminine in the calm ignoring of facts 
that have governed the world, and that, unless not social pre- 
judices but physical laws can be reversed, must go on governing 
it. The space allotted to me does not admit of quotations or 
extracts illustrative of what I mean. I must therefore be 
content — and I purposed from the beginning to do nothing more 
— with jotting down impressions, with being a kind of echo of 
the thoughts that are busy here in most minds. 

I have said that the standard of the papers was not high. 
There may be excuses for a weak speech in the mouth of a woman 
when no time has been allowed for her preparation, and when 
circumstances have forced her into public expression; but why 
any woman who did not feel herself qualified to speak with ef- 
fect, and was not absolutely compelled to do so, should prefer 
platitudes to silence is a thing not very comprehensible to the 
ordinary human being, who does not think publicity the in- 
evitable companion of solid achievement. That a good cause can 
be furthered by a bad speech is no argument, but many things 
from time immemorial have been explained away by woman's wit, 
and this peculiar form of unexpected logic is what woman's wit, 
taking the place of ability, has been trying to force on the world 
during the Congress, I fear without success. Most of the speakers 
had not the faintest idea as to the amount of workmanship neces- 
sary for the production of shapely periods; no idea how to articu- 
late these periods once they were formed, how to find and group 
the argument most fitted to move an audience. Again, some of 
the subjects were so trite and poor that no oratorical genius could 
have lent them interest. About the papers treating of Arts and 
Crafts, there was an air of personal advertisement that was dis- 
tasteful; about the papers touching on moral and social subjects, 
there was a want of foresight that bordered very closely, paradoxi- 
cal as it may sound when we think that we are discussing the 
broadest feminine spirits of the age, on narrowness of mind. But 
broadness of attitude is not possessed by those who fear neither 
excessive change nor sudden innovation; only by the mind mature 
enough to see beyond the objects ranging across its vision. It is 
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not enough for breadth of sight to take in a vast horizon; it is 
necessary to see beyond the horizon, and right through into the 
results of the changes and innovations that appear in themselves 
just or commendable. 

And this brings me to my second conclusion: that the range 
of vision displayed by the various delegates was generally narrow, 
insomuch that it obviously tended to make the discussion of 
woman's wider possibilities of action a sex question — a sex ques- 
tion which is, at present, by the large majority of vehement 
v oman- workers injudiciously treated, and therefore likely to pro- 
duce disastrous effects on the final direction taken by the develop- 
ment of both man and woman. That there is no room for thou- 
sands of women in those avocations which were formerly their 
only sphere, is a thing to be deplored, since it cuts off so many 
from much that is best in life; it should be remedied as an evil, 
and not hailed as an advantage. That many women having a 
horror of housekeeping and fancy work should now be allowed to 
demand their right as individuals to employ their time and ener- 
gies elsewhere, is no generous concession, and merely the applica- 
tion of strict justice; but that these women should refuse to work 
as human beings, and should try to specialize and sterilize their 
efforts by calling them Woman's Work is a trifle absurd and not a 
little dangerous to their own ideals. Why should a woman who 
does journalistic work be anxious to style herself a "Lady Jour- 
nalist"~and not rest content with having succeeded in being 
simply a journalist? Why should the labor of this world be di- 
vided into woman's work as antagonistic to man's work, and not 
simply come under the grand and holy name of Work? 

A persistency in this kind of isolation, of feminine free- 
masonry, is, to say the least, impolitic. Where will woman's effort 
be if, by dint of isolation, she should either estrange man from 
her struggle more than he is already estranged, or reduce the di- 
recting and supporting heads of the world to the state of puppets? 
We have seen them, these men whom hard, laborious, but selfish 
women had apparently taught that sweet femininity no longer ex- 
ists, and would not be a good thing if it did. They are not many, 
and they are not good specimens. We have seen them, too, those 
other men whom woman has subjected by her intelligence and 
her exactions; following her lead and shining at her tea parties, 
and we have not found them men. Woman is in the majority, 
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and whereas men are sometimes placed in such circumstances that 
they have no opportunity of exercising an influence on the 
younger generation that is growing up around them, woman, even 
when maternity is denied her, is always an educator. So that 
wrong notions, short views, erroneous tendencies, are of double 
the ultimate importance in woman that they are in man. And it 
seemed to me, in following the broad lines of the Congress, that 
the very last generation of "advanced" women have taken a wrong 
turning; and that, through the very rational intention, springing 
from an imperative necessity that work and livelihood should be 
found for the women whom the men are no longer numerous 
enough to support, as well as for those to whom the cares of do- 
mestic life are denied or insufficient, or do not appeal, a tendency 
is easily traceable by which a whole class of women are trying to 
force men from the occupations that are most fitted for them. 
Granted that the ambition of woman will be completely satisfied, 
and her feeling that justice should at last be done to her com- 
pletely gratified, when she attains the enviable goal of doing in- 
differently that which men have done at times to perfection, is 
she so convinced that good will come to her or others by her as- 
sumption of these superfluous duties? Can woman's originality 
invent nothing better than the aping of man, whom she pretends 
to despise in his moral code and his little weaknesses? Can her 
ambition see no further than the grand ideal of doing "just" what 
men do, "nearly" as well as they do it? For it is useless to strive 
and fret, to stand up on platforms and argue that which nature, 
cruelly, perhaps, but definitely, has seen fit to settle long ago. 
Even when we shall have worn ourselves out with trying, there are 
some things which men do which we shall never do more than 
"nearly" as well. Is it worth while losing so much for anything 
so approximative as a second place? If it cannot be denied that 
some women must work, it siirely must be wrong that they should 
work as the rivals and not as the comrades of that third of hu- 
manity which has borne the burden of material existence during 
the heat and fray of some few thousand years. 

It may be argued that this spirit of eager rivalry is only a 
spirit of healthy competition. I do not think so. It is not 
healthy competition that suggests, even if only in the back cham- 
bers of thought, the suppression or lowering in the esteem of 
others of the competitors in the field. Nor is it by diminishing 
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the notion of man, either in his abilities or his morality, that we 
shall make our triumph a thing to be proud of. No victory can 
be very glorious that is only won over foes that we have all along 
declared to be contemptible. It did not strike me as honest that 
only one or two women of the Congress should have spoken in 
favor of man, and of the possible advantages of a man's guidance. 
M or did it seem to me a far-seeing spirit that would not see the 
element of danger contained in the heightening of competition, in 
a world where, apart from emigration which will not last for- 
ever, and domestic service, there is not enough work if we one 
and all insist on doing some of it. How is it we do not see that 
an exaggerated increase of workers will in the end only produce 
a lessening of the remuneration without increasing the demand? 
With the present craze for independent action of any kind, which 
ought to be controlled instead of exasperated, why strike a note 
likely to clog the thoroughfares with more competitors than ever? 
Art would be in a more encouraging condition if the consciences 
of those who love it were firm and restricted expression through 
any of its mediums to those who really have something to say. 
And this world's hard work — I am not speaking of amateur occu- 
pations — would be better done, easier to get, and more remunera- 
tive, if so many women who are placed under the necessity of ap- 
pearing among the workers only by their own caprice and desire of 
advertisement, which they mistake for the zeal of the apostle, 
would rest satisfied with utter obscurity and stay away. 

The sort of solitary splendor in which women are trying to 
cloak this modern form of morbid vanity called feminism, will be 
fatal to their own efforts, from the double fact that whatever 
social, administrative, legal or government concessions they may 
aspire to will have to be wrested from men and not from women, 
and that the intelligent men in whose hands so much of woman's 
future freedom resides, are generally found willing enough to 
yield points on the score of justice or humanity, but are totally 
callous and impossible to bias when the cause is put forward as a 
woman's cause, as a sex question. That man has still the advant- 
age of women in many of the walks of life to which it is not only 
her right but her duty to obtain admittance, that much can and 
should be done for women in almost every direction of employ- 
ment is so evident as to be beyond discussion, but that she will 
gain her end by an independent crusade in which men's sympa- 
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thies cannot, for obvious reasons, be spontaneously enlisted, seems 
very doubtful. And for this I have vibrated in unison with the 
views of the Congress when the speaker happened to express her- 
self in the name of downtrodden humanity or neglected justice, 
and have turned away perfectly indifferent when she spoke merely 
for Woman. Vibrated and turned away, not because I deny 
woman's right to demand a place in the world's arena, but because 
T deny the place of pioneer to the woman who will not be brave 
enough to forget the clamorings of sex, still her questions of far- 
fetched privileges, and work side by side with man, caring only 
that the work should be done somehow, finding no time to consider 
which of the two has done it or done it best, which individuality is 
going to be the necessarily sacrificed one of the two. 

It has also seemed to me that the excessive spirit of sex was 
not doing any special good in the way of producing moral eleva- 
tion of a certain kind. The lady who spoke of "the unpaid services 
of the housewife'" would, I think, if her views were to be general- 
ized, turn away from matrimony more men than already step back, 
frightened by the rather appalling aspect that so many modern 
women think it their duty to assume. Many of us have found it a 
revolting thought that all the services so sweet to render when 
love is there to pro.mpt and insinuate, should sometimes have to be 
bartered for food, clothes, shelter and position, in the ease of pov- 
erty-stricken girls, each brought up to marry a rich man for whom 
she does not care, should he only come her way, simply because 
the world — and especially society — are still hard on the unmarried 
woman, and persist in considering her, whatever the cause of her 
single condition, to a certain extent a failure. This, that so many 
women should be taught to trade on their person and freedom 
rather than work, has always seemed to me one of the true evils, 
in some countries more prevalent than in others; one of the true 
crimes of social organization, and the only true humiliation of 
woman's position. So that when a woman, in an unimpeachable 
assembly, seriously proposes that women should be paid for the 
services which her being a man's wife and the mother of their 
children — hers as much as his — entails, one's old-fashioned no- 
tions of affection, as well, I must confess, as of common sense, run 
the risk of receiving a severe shock. It seems rather hard on man 
that he should have to pay his wife for superintending the com- 
fortable home which she has the greater opportunities of enjoying, 
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from the fact that she need not usually, once married, spend her 
days in city offices in order to support her family. I was sorely 
tempted to approach that practical and mercenary lady, in order 
to glean from her a clearer view as to the tariff she thought of 
establishing, how much a night, for instance, would be deemed 
sufficient under the new regime for attendance on an overworked 
husband or a sick child, and the like; but I refrained, the Modern 
Woman being often chary of compassion towards the young and 
ignorant, sharp of tongue and withering of glance. We have, in- 
deed, drifted far from the ideal woman of one time, far also from 
the exceptional women of to-day, whose step "seemed to pity the 
grass it pressed;" who was 

" a ruling grace 

Which to the flowers, did they waken or dream, 

Was as God is to the starry scheme." 

We think of nothing but ruling nowadays, and "grace," a 
little of which would flavor the unpalatable facts and inexplicable 
truths which fill this world of ours, has evaporated. And this is, 
perhaps, the most serious grievance we can bring to bear against 
the Congress. It has shown us too glaringly that the woman of 
action, as a type, after having rapidly changed for the better, is 
beginning to deteriorate, that we are producing minds not one 
whit more valuable in calibre and texture than the minds of clever 
women of past generations, without a sufficient ballast of new 
acquirements to compensate for the old, lost charm. 

The wonderful symbolist poet who wrote "Solomon's Song" saw 
them rise up before his eyes out of the deep future, the two im- 
perfect women who have divided history between them, and the 
one perfect woman who will, I am sure, be evolved in time, even 
from the unlikely materials which are sometimes proposed for her 
formation. He saw her first — the woman who loses herself in the 
mists of early tradition, the crushed, annihilated child of sacrifice 
and prayer, and he painted her with one marvellous stroke of the 
pen, with one of those comprehensive sweeps, full of color, and 
landscape, and suggestion, which are the birthmark of Hebrew 
poetry: "Who is this that cometh out of the wilderness like pillars 
of smoke, perfumed with myrrh and frankincense?" Like pillars 
of smoke! She was indeed nothing else: a disembodied streak of 
smoke, wreathing upwards from the burning sacrifice, perfumed, 
we are told, with myrrh and frankincense, those symbols all 
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through Scripture of bitterness and death. The poet sings on, 
and his love-song, called so justly the "Song of Songs," ripples 
from his lips like a silver brook, coiling through the still and 
warm and luscious scenery of a dream. And suddenly there is a 
full-stop in his song, once more the vision of a figure mounting 
up from the far-off desert of the world: "Who is she that looketh 
forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and ter- 
rible as an army with banners?" No longer a voiceless emanation 
of suffering, passing upwards without name or hope, only to leave 
a heap of perhaps fertilizing ashes behind. It is a thing of life, 
a woman. But, though fair, she is not perfect yet; the stigma of 
those who inspire fear is upon her; she is not intellect, she is not 
heart, she is not warm as the sun, but only clear; she is fair as the 
moon, and the moon is sterile; she is neither pain nor love, she is 
War. 

And she is not defeated. The wise old poet of Israel has seen 
ahead of us, and in a last exquisite verse he paints for us the third 
woman, the one we have as yet known only in transient appari- 
tions. I will quote the text of the Vulgate, which is fuller than the 
English version: "Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, 
rich in joy, leaning upon her beloved?" Thus we have the four 
elements which go to the making up of a perfect woman — and that 
woman will be a spontaneous growth rather than the work of gen- 
eralizing movements and of Congresses — the spirit of sacrifice, 
"perfumed with myrrh and frankincense;" and of war, "terrible 
as an army with banners;" the spirit of joy, "deliciis affluens" and 
of love, "leaning upon her beloved." The woman of to-day has 
proved herself prepared for too much war, too anxious to con- 
vince the world at large that she can fight, and that her fighting 
alone will be good for us all. It ought to be impressed upon her 
that however opportune she may be as the woman of to-day, it 
would be a pity if she were to survive as the woman of to-morrow; 
a pity if there were in feminine nature no richer possibilities than 
the power of strife. We are all imperfect to-day, bcause the fight 
for our moral existence has warped other things — we are the 
army prepared for battle, having too many banners — at times hard 
and cold as our own steel; imperfect, because we refuse to suffer 
for ourselves or our dear ones; imperfect, because the spirit of 
joy, which is the sense of beauty, and the comprehension of life 
are not fully ours; and imperfect, because we do not "lean on our 
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beloved," to use the quaint Scripture simile; because we do not 
yet know how to love enough things that are outside of ourselves. 
The women who nowadays take up women's rights and air their 
opinions on platform and in pamphlet, are not generally those 
most fitted by intense personal suffering to sympathize with suffer- 
ers — in a word, to help; and this — not even the Women's Interna- 
tional Congress can deny it — is the one thing for which man has 
no time and is unfit; therefore, the one thing which it is needful 
that women should do. 

Again, woman taken in a broad way has not as yet a sufficient 
sense of the power of form or of the joy of beauty. Her ideas as 
to Art are vague, her innate taste is not individual; her judg- 
ments are rarely original; she perceives what she has been edu- 
cated up to, but her perceptions of line and color, and rhythm 
either touch her emotions or her intellect, and seldom achieve 
that reaching of the one through the other, which means perfect 
comprehension. Women workers of to-day, unless artists of some 
description, generally enjoy good spirits if the world has been 
kind to them, but the deep conscious joy of the universe is not yet 
within their grasp; they are not deliciis affluens. But we are 
told that this terrible modern woman who is fighting so strenu- 
ously also "looketh out as the morning." Let us hope, even 
though it be a forlorn hope, that before the next International 
Congress symptoms of a change will appear, signs that hearts are 
beginning to throb quicker, side by side with the brains that 
strive; that women, at least, if not all mankind, will be struggling 
to reach the apex of our nature's perfectibility, absorbing good on 
all sides and radiating it towards others, instead of clamoring for 
more rights, which would find us unripe if we had them, or more 
duties, when those we have are not always over well performed. 
And those who would attain the end ought not to flinch from the 
means. If the conception of beauty is ever to be applied to char- 
acter or to the feminine type of mind and heart, there ought to be 
no shrinking from the forces that can help us reach it. They are not 
exactly what women have been demanding lately, and they are 
sometimes crucial; but, widely speaking, they are the only two — 
more pain and more love. 

Kassandba Viyaria. 



